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‘THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


RE men inherently lazy and selfish ? or 

are they really public spirited and in- 
‘dustrious, and never self-regardful except by 
ithe force of circumstances which engender 
ibad habits? These are questions that at 
‘once arise in the mind of one who is look- 
ing toward a reconstruction of society. The 
Fourierists started off on the assumption that 
men are lazy. The unattractiveness of labor 
was taken for granted, and if we mistake not, 
made a constant element in all their calcula- 
tions. The world at large, we think, regards 
itself as lazy and unpatriotic. A visitor at 
the Oneida Community will generally say: 
“‘ Your success is wonderful—is splendid ; 
hut then the world is too selfish to repeat any 
‘such experiments.” However, until the con- 
trary is proved, we shall continue to believe 
that there are hundreds, thousands, and tens 
of thousands who are selfish only for the reason 
that they have never had a chance to be public 
spirited. Selfish principalities keep men 
down and require them to be selfish. 

John Stuart Mill has some ideas on this 
‘* Man- 
kind,” says he, “* are capable of a far greater 
amount of public spirit than this age is accus- 
tomed to suppose possible. History bears 
witness to the success with which large bodies 
of human beings may be trained to feel the 
public interest their own. And no soil could 
be more favorable to the growth of such a feel- 
ing than a Communist association, since all 
the ambition, and the bodily and mental activ- 
ity, which are now exerted in the pursuit of 
separate and self-regarding interests, would 
require another sphere of employment, and 
would naturally find it in the pursuit of the 
general benefit of the Community. The same 
cause, so often assigned in explanation of the 
devotion of the Catholic priest or monk to the 
interest of his order—that he has no interest 
apart from it—would, under Communism, at- 
tach the citizen to the Community.” 

The passage marked in italics completely 
answers the question we started with. It re- 
fers us to a fundamental principle of our be- 
ing. The fact is, we have alove of action— 
a love of labor. If we cannot work from one 
set of motives we will from another. 


‘MOUNT TOM, 


lity aida rem may take new Poem 


‘tions—may, indeed, go through some transmu- 


! 


tations. We may almost every day see wo- 


‘men wasting their hearts on small and unfra- 


grant dogs. They do so because they have 
no proper outlet for their philoprogenitiveness. 
Thus in the end we shall find that we are 
not all radically lazy and selfish: we shall find 
that nature is in conspiracy with the public 
spirit. We may say that men are selfish be- 
cause they have no channels for the public 
spirit; and we may predict that men will be 
public syirited when they are put in a place 
where they have no private interests to look 
after. 

But it must not be expected that the trans- 
ition from selfishness to patriotism will be a 
painless one. To assume the existence of 
institutions that will make people unselfish, is 
after all no better than begging the question. 
There can be no such fashions until a new 
spirit comes into the world to lift it out of the 
evil one, and refashion it. 
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ee use is injurious tome. TI feel that I eat 
damnation in meddling with it. In fact, I 
think bondage to the use of it is worse than 
the effect of tobacco or whiskey.” 


Mr. B.—“TI once lived on the Graham 
system for nearly nine months, and I have no 
doubt it would have killed me if I had contin- 
ued it to the end of the year. I took to eat- 
ing roast beef, and soon got better, and have 
hated the sight of Graham bread ever since. 
There is terrible bondage of the flesh in these 
hygienic and dietetic systems. The idea is 
set up that life consists in what we eat and 
drink.” 

Mr. R.—*1 followed Graham’s prescrip- 
tions of diet for about a year. The experi- 
ment satisfied me as to the folly of his system. 
I believe it is injurious both to the body and 
spirit when one gets wedded to it.” 

Mr. W.—*‘I once boarded with Dr. Gra- 
ham a few days. One day he came to the 
table in a very doleful state, and said ‘* This 
disagreeable duty of eating has to be attended 








THE BRAN BREAD BORE. 


A; a late discussion of hygienic matters in 
the Community, Graham bread came up 
for consideration. In @eference to the doc- 
trines of some hygienists we have always pro- 
vided this article on our tables for such as 
chose to use it, and most of the Community peo- 
ple at one time or another have tried to like it. 
But it has been up-hill work, and a growing 
suspicion, on the part of many, that this pre- 
tended health-invention is a humbug, at length 
broke out in the following expressions : 

Mr. N.—‘‘ We have discarded tea, coffee, 
brandy and tobacco from among us, and I think 
that to complete the reform in the same spirit 
with which we commenced it, we ought to 
abolish Graham bread. In my view it is as bad 
as tobacco. There is connected with it a 
poisonous spirit—a principality of dyspepsia 
and legality of which Graham was the incarna- 
tion. In all such cases we should consider 
more than anything else the sacramental char- 
acter of the thing in question. Tobacco, for 
instance, affects persons not merely by its stim- 
ulating or narcotic natural properties, but by 
its character as an evil sacrament, i. e., by its 
bringing those who use it into communion with 
sensuality and the spirit which presides over sen- 
suality. Graham bread, I hold, has a similar 
power of mediumship, putting people in com- 
munion with the devils of dyspepsia. I refuse 
it, not beeause I have investigated its hygienic 





formula and found it materially objectionable, 


The} but beeayse it comes to me with bad associa- 


faculties of the heart and mind are not so cas-! tions and bad epirituat ingredients. Itg gacra- 


to once in about sooften!” That shows what 
kind of an ordinance he made of eating.— 
Paul thought it very important that we should 
discern the Lord’s body in our eating and 
drinking. I guess that in eating Graham bread, 
people do not discern the Lord’s body; but 
perhaps if they were sharp, they could detect 
Graham’s spirit.” 

Mr. H.—“‘I don’t believe Graham bread 
makes very good back-bone. I heard Dr. 
Graham lecture once, and he had one foot up 
in a chair and leaned upon his knee like a man 
that hadn’t back-bone enough to stand up 
straight.” 

Further testimony of a similar kind was 
given-as to the vile sacramental influence of 
Grahamism, and at the close of the ‘discussion 
‘bran bread’’ was by acclamation voted out of 
the Commuuity. 


OVERCOMING HABIT. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

rT\HERE was once a man who advertised a 

medicine that would take away the appe- 
tite for rum, and so cure the habit of drunken- 
ness in those who took it. The advertisement 
made a great noise in the world, and of course 
was a great humbug ; but the idea contained in 
it, is exactly what we wantin reference to all 
bad habits. We want a medicine to put a stop 
to the appetite—to stop not merely the specific 
action, but the Aadit. You say this is a great 
matter. Soit is. Salvation ts a great matter 
—equat to removing mountains and raising the 
dead; and should: not be considered any less 





than that. But as God has promised salvation, 
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there is in Jesus Christ what that medicine 
promised. If there is not power in Christ to 
cure all evil appetites, then there is no salva- 
tion in him. Do you say you have tried his 
medicine and it does not cure you. It may 
be doubted whether your eye has ever been on 
that medicine—your eye has been on check- 
ing the appetite legally, and getting out of 
present distress ; and the idea of newness of 
life that will put an end to the habit, is an 
idea that you are not likely to have received. 
The thing is in Christ; and if you have tried 
many times over, and have failed, try again, 
for all will have to find it there, or be damned. 
We are pressed up to studying the science 
of what may be called newness of life. 
** Know ye not, that somany of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death? Therefore we are buried with 
him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” We must learn 
the full meaning of that text, if we wish to get 
at the medicine I have spoken of. Observe 
that Paul here distinctly holds forth both the 
negative and positive part of the operation, 
required to put an end to old habits. He 
says, “‘In that he died, he died unto sin 
once.” If one is dead, there is an end of old 
habits, right or wrong; there is a cessation of 
them in death. If we are baptized into 
Christ, we are dead, and there is an end of all 
the past ; and then follows a resurrection into 
newness of life. Observe that this life that 
follows is new life, not life that is tasseled with 
old habits, with the ragged and tattered cus- 
toms of old life. The life that raised Christ 
from the dead, and is for us who believe, is 
emphatically spoken of as mew life. Notice 
an expression of the same kind in the next 
chapter: ‘ For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sins, which were by the law, did 
work in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death. But now we are delivered from the 
law, that being dead wherein we were held; 
that we should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter.” The life 
here presented is the pure, simple, unsophisti- 
cated life of a little child, who has no habits. 
‘“‘ Except ye be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ;” and who can say but the 
center-point of that passage is, that we shall 
have no habits, but have the simplicity and 
purity of those who are just beginning life ? 


DWELL DEEP. 


HE eye is called the window of the soul. 

Well, I do not want to be gazing out of the 
window all the time. I want to live inside with 
my friends and my library. I want to make 
my house attractive, and find my happiness at 
home. There is one room in my house which is 
designed as a presence-chamber for heavenly 
guests, and this room is illuminated as you may 
say, only when the windows of the house are 
shut. The windows are very pleasant and con- 
venient, There are a thousand beautiful things 





to see outside, and light is convenient for a thou- 
sand purposes; but, as I said, I do not want to 
be always looking out of the window. What does 
the Bible mean by “the lust of the eye”? Let 
me have a chaste eye, that will not be sending 
my soul all abroad. ‘The fool’s eyes are in 
the ends of the earth.” Was the eyelid only 
made for the curtain of sleep? Nay, it was 
made to fall when we wish particularly to live 
at home, to enter the closet of our hearts. “ En- 
ter thy closet.” What! adark room? Nay,I 
think, the solar-plexus; and we instinctively 
turn away from the windows—shut our eyes— 
when we seek to enter there. “ Dwell deep,” 
my friend says to me. He has the singular hab- 
it of shutting his eyes at all times of day. 

The eye and the ear assume to be the grand 
avenues of all that is interesting to the svul. 
They are wonderful senses, the best of the five, 
perhaps, but there is another sense which is their 
superior; and that is the sense of the heart, 
which sees and hears and tastes and smells in a 
subtler sphere than this common life. i. 


GOLD MINING, 


I. 
OLD digging is not perhaps the most ele- 
vated employment in the world, but it has 
at least the merit of being downright hard work 
when sincerely carried on; and we feel a certain 
respect for men who go earnestly at it for a 
series of years, eschewing “ monte” and whis- 
key—make a snug fortune—quit soon enough— 
go back home, and settle quietly down again ; 
in short, make a really successful thing of it. 
Such a man is our neighbor, farmer S ; a 
rather slender, quiet-looking man, with Saxon 
hair and keen blue eyes. From him I learn 
many interesting facts about 





MINING AT PIKE'S PEAK. 

Denver, forty days journey across the plains 
from Omaha City, if you travel with the reg- 
ular emigrant trains—scarcely so many hours if 
you wait for the U. P. R. R.—is the outlet of 
the Pike’s Peak gold region. Nineteen miles 
south-west of it the projecting spur of the 
Rocky Mountains is encountered—a series of 
hills rising one above the other, intersected by 
deep narrow ravines. Pushing on, fifty miles 
farther, following narrow, tortuous water-cour- 
ses, creeping along the edges of narrow preci- 
pices, over hills ¢nd through valleys, we reach 
at length Central City, a thriving, mining town. 
It stands in a ravine, five or six rods wide, 
where two mountain-fed streams, Cherry and 
Clear creeks, join. Stretching up and down the 
streams for two miles or more, it makes up in 
length what it lacks in breadth. In it we find 
school-houses, churches, banks, stores, and many 
fine buildings of brick and stone. Yet it stands 
11,000 feet above tide water, and scarcely a 
week in the year passes without frost. Directly 
above it, are the lofty summits of the Snowy 
Range ; the realms of eternal winter. Far away 
to the south, 90 miles distant, Pike’s Peak rears 
its snowy crest, glittering in the morring sun 
like a shining silver cloud. Its twin brother, 
Long’s Peak, stands out against the horizon, 70 
miles north. 

Here, ten years ago, came Col. Gregory, a 
Georgia miner, at the head of a party of gold 
hunters. Passing along Clear Creek run, he 
one day detected a vein of quartz intersecting 
the granite, With pick and shovel he obtained 





a little of it, pulverized and poured it out, found 
gold, staked out his claim, and named the vein 
the Gregory Lead, which name stil] appears in 
the daily mining quotations through the country. 
Part of his men went back to the States, and 
spread the news. Emigration set in at once. 
Horace Greeley visited the place two or three 
years afterward, and the perusal of his letters 
in the Tribune first determined Mr. S to 
try his luck out there, as business was very 
dull at home, and he was earning nothing. Ac. 
cordingly he started, and early in May, 1860, 
he reached Central City, then only a collection 
of board shanties. He soon found work. A 
rich company were just putting up a quartz- 
crushing mill, valued at $40,000, to whom he 
hired out as acarpenter. Now and then he 
would take his pick, shovel and pan, and spend 
a day prospecting. “ Well-digging” would be 
amore appropriate name for this last employ- 
ment, as it is carried on at the Peak. Occasion- 
ally it happens as in the case of the Gregory 
Lead, that the quartz veins come to the surface, 
but this is rare; generally, the granite in which 
they lie is buried under from two to fifty feet of 
surface rock, too full of seams to blast, and al- 
most too hard for the pick. The “ prospecter” 
wanders about the mountain sides, and where- 
ever his fancy directs, he begins a well; or as 
he terms it, “sinks a shaft.” Ever and anon 
he takes a shovel-full of loose stuff into a small 
sheet-iron pan, fills the dish up with water, and 
gives it a vigorous stirring up, and carefully 
pours the liquid away. If there is any gold in 
the dirt it will show color in the bottom of the 
pan. Color may be found in the earth almost 
anywhere on the mountains, but not usually in 
paying quantities. So prospecters are apt to 
dig down a few feet, get tired of it, and move 
on. Another and another may try the well in 
turn, and it is not uncommon for the last one to 
strike a rich vein. The sides of gold-bearing 
mountains where miners are at work, soon be- 
come so thoroughly honey-combed that walk- 
ing about after dark is exceedingly dangerous. 

One evening in midsummer, Mr. 8., as was 
his wont, went down to the common gathering- 
rooms of the miners, to hear the latest news. 
Here he met a friend, Mr. Gardner, an old pros- 
pecter. “I think I’ve got a good thing, S ¥ 


? 
said Mr. G.; “come up to-morrow and see it.” 








Gardner’s last well. Down through fifteen feet 
of surface rock the shaft had been sunk, laying 
bare the granite beneath. Intersecting this, was 
aribbon of quartz four inches wide. Accurate 
test had already shown the quartz to be gold- 
bearing in paying quantities. Gardner’s claim 
was staked off. Mr. S ,in company with 
another young man, immediately staked out 
one for themselves. But why should they se- 
lect claim No. 10, ove thousand feet from Gard- 
ner’s, instead of taking the one next to him, as 
people naturally would? Providence alone is 
responsible. But choose it they did; and armed 
with pick, shovel and sledge, they at once com- 
menced sinking their shaft. 

To some one who asked Mr. S—— after his 
return, if gold-mining was, after all, very hard 
work, he replied, “Take a pick, shovel, and a 
heavy sledge-hammer, go to some great hard 
rock and try to make a hole through it; keep 
it up twelve hours a day, and don’t sham ; really 








work; stick to it a week, through rain and shine. 
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The next morning early, found the men at 
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By the end of that time you will have some idea 
of gold-digging in Pike’s Peak.” 

The new shaft sinks slowly through the sur- 
face rock. In time a windlass is put over it— 
one stays on the surface and “ dumps” while the 
other loads. Summer changes to fall. Twenty 
feet down and no sign of granite. The work 
begins te drag. One or the other is occasion- 
ally gone, prospecting anew. Week after week 
passes away. October is drawing to its close. 
Thirty feet down, and no granite yet. The cour- 
age of both is fast ebbing. Two or three days 
more and the hole will be deserted. Suddenly 
the rock grows harder. A blast is made, and 
the gray granite is laid bare. But no vein in 
sight : continued color in the pan indicates that 
they are on the down-hill side of it. Lateral 
excavation brings it to view, four feet farther up 
the hill-side. Success being assured, they de- 
cide to sink another shaft in the middle of the 
claim, as the surface is there more even. The 
new one is four feet wide and eight long. This 
is pushed rapidly forward. Soon they are 
blasting away the granite. The narrow vein of 
quartz widens, and its appearance changes. It 
is decomposed—easily penetrated by a shovel. 
Here is rare luck. A huge pocket of “ pay dirt,” 
in miner phrase. Subsequent excavations prove 
it to be an opening in the granite walls, fifteen 
feet wide, thirty feet deep, and nearly one hun- 
dred feet long, contracting at the ends and bot- 
tom. Cc. A. 


RUMINATIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 
Il. 
EA CREEK is the principal stream in 
Westmoreland, Oneida Co., N. Y._ It 
takes its rise in a marshy district in the south- 
west part of the town, and after flowing for 
some distance over a pebbly bed it spreads it- 
self out on a stratum of hard iron ore, and then 
reaching a point where the underlying, dark- 
colored shale outcrops, it tumbles down a near- 
ly prependicular descent of about twenty feet, 
and proceeds rapidly onward between percip- 
itous, wild and wooded banks, until it reaches 
the head of the great iron-foundry pond. 

The surface of this pond is the floor of a 
deep gully, evidently once made in the soft 
shale by the rapidly running stream. It is about 
fifteen rods wide and one mile long. Near the 
middle of this narrow sheet of water is a place 
called “ the bend,” where it makes a sharp turn 
from an easterly direction, toward the north. 
The left bank of the upper half of the pond, as 
we face down stream, has a shelving shore and 
is heavily wooded. The lower half of this left 
hand shore is mostly a precipitous slate ledge 
of moderate hight, also clothed with forest for 
some distance back from its brow. A boat 
ride under this bank presents to view the gnar- 
ly roots of birch and hemlock, and rare wood- 
plants clinging in the crevices of the slate. 
But further down, within twenty rods of the 
dam, there enters a tributary stream forming a 
small indentation or harbor where one or two 
boats were kept. Here the slate ledge losing 
both its precipitous and its wooded character, 
recedes from the-shore, forming a sort of am- 
phitheater around an acre of level ground 
which is washed on the east by the waters of 
the pond. Standing on this shore, we have an 
excellent view of the right bank of the pond, 


dam abuts against the opposite shore, the slate 
ledge is over a hundred feet high, and so steep 
and bare that it is a difficult task to climb it. 
This ledge is crowned with a clump of giant 
hemlocks which look down upon the whole 
neighborhood, forming a sort of gathering place 
for the crows, where they hold their annual 
camp-meetings and political conventions. Fur- 
ther up the pond this ledge is covered with a 
dense growth of young hemlocks, which, with 
the precipice and woods on the opposing shore, 
make an exquisite framing for the peaceful wat- 
ers that can be seen as far up as “ the bend.” 

The surface of this sheet of water, especially 
toward its upper end, presented an interesting 
contrast of beauty and ruin, It would appear 
that the pond must have been made at a time 
when wood was cheap, for there is a complete 
forest of tall and short stumps protruding from 
its surface. There was a mystery about those 
stumps that long puzzled my _ boyish brain. 
Peering down into the water over the side of a 
boat, I could see the roots of those stumps in 
all their twining scragginess lying upon the sur- 
face of the mud. Notwithstanding the masses of 
saw-dust and debris of shale, washed down from 
the saw-mill and valley above, there stood the 
tree-stumps with their roots in sight on top of 
the soft ooze, as if some giant had pulled them 
up while they were growing, and thrown them 
into the water to keep them green until he could 
get time to transplant them. Finally, James 
Dean, one of my older school-mates propounded 
a hypothesis that came to the rescue of my poor 
puzzled cranium. His theory was, that the thick 
ice of winter fastened itself strongly to the 
trunks that protruded above its surface; when 
the spring freshets came, the tremendous pres-- 
sure of the swelling flood beneath, added to 
the natural buoyancy of the ice, drew the roots 
from the soft bed of the pond. This process 
being repeated every winter and spring, the roots 
are kept top of the mud. This very clear and 
truthful explanation of the phenomenon inspired 
me with great respect for my school-fellow as a 
natural philosopher. 

The dam, consisting ot a cob-house, made of 
logs and filled with cobble-stones, was placed 
across a gorge, abutting against nearly perpendic- 
ular slate ledges, which were nine or ten rods 
apart. This cob-house of logs was upwards of 
twenty feet wide, and the two ends near the 
banks had dirt piled upon them to a height that 
was intended to defy the assaults of the highest 
freshets ; while a third of its length in the mid- 
dle was covered with asmooth, green and slimy 
apron of boards, which were sometimes dry, 
and over which the water sometimes trickled, 
sometimes poured in a silvery cascade, and 
sometimes rushed in sublime vehemence down 
a descent of twelve or fourteen feet. Willows 
were planted on the two ends of the dam just 
at the edge of the water; the fibrous, matted 
roots of which made an admirable material for 
stopping the water, as well as a home for the 
eels and bull-heads that I so often and so ar- 
dently tempted with baited hook. 


Close at the west end of the dam is the cur- 
ving, funnel-shaped entrance to the dyke. It is 
about twenty feet wide and four rods long, con- 
tracting quite suddenly where the water enters 
the dyke. This basin, as it was called, had a 
smooth slate bottom, and the water being sel- 





across the waters. At the point where the 





dom more than five feet deep, nor less than two, 


it made a very convenient arena for young 
Westmorelanders who aspired to the “ manly 
art” ofswimming. At the lower end of this basin, 
is the waste gate, through which, when opened, 
the water tumbles down the perpendicular ledge 
into a deep hole which it has made for itself in 
the rock below. 

But the dyke itself and its immediate sur- 
roundings, make one of the public institutions of 
the neighborhood, around which my memory 
clings with the fondest recollections. The water 
flowed through a deep cut, made in the soft 
black shale, and running along the brink of a 
ledge, thesteepness of which was modified by the 
material threwn out of the dyke. This steep 
hill-side was covered by trees of all sorts and 
sizes; and growing among these, might be found 
sarsaparilla, spikenard, ground hemlock, and all 
manner of virtuous “ yarbs,” used by the wise 
medicine-women of the neighborhood. There 
was just room for two to walk arm in arm on 
the smooth bank between the black and threat- 
ning dyke on the one hand, and the steep, wooded 
hill-side on the other. It ought to have been 
called “the lovers’ walk,” for it was the trys- 
ting-place of all the neighboring lads and lasses, 

On this ledge, about sixty rods below the. dam, 
stood the saw-imill. Its fluttering wheel, under 
ahead of about fifteen feet fall, devoured the 
water which could be spared from the foundry, 
which was about twenty rods further on. The 
hill-side for the next twenty rods, between the 
saw-mill and foundry, was treeless and covered 
with a rich turf, abounding in scurvy-grass, which 
was kept green by the water exuding from the 
dyke. When the waters reach the last third of 





this distance they enter an arched tunnel which 
passes under a hillock. On the opposite or 
north side of this hill, a short flume conducts the 
water on to the great breast-wheel in the “ bel- 
lows-room.” The foundry buildings and their 
neighborhood will require a description in an- 


other chapter. H. J. 8. 


THE CITY OF RHEIMS: 

ITS CHAMPAGNE, ITS CATHEDRAL AND ANTIQUITIES. 

BOUT ten years ago, the writer was visiting his 

friends in the city of Rheims, the capital of 
the division of La Marne, in the district of Cham- 
pagne. It wasa gala time in the north of France. 
The Emperor and Empress of the French, were ma- 
king a tour of the Provinces; and Rheims, if not of 
the most commercial importance, is second to no 
city in France for such interest as history may lend 
to a locality. It has, too, some nice squares, sey- 
eral pretty fountains, an old cathedral and, on its 
ramparts, over three miles of pleasant promenade. 
The Emperor could not pass by Rheims without 
calling to visit over 45,000 of his living subjects, 
Not an unpleasant reminiscence of this city, is its 
magnificent champagne ; in its vicinity and sloping 
toward it, are numerous vineyards, among which are 
the gardens of Nivet, Widow Cliquot, and many 
others of scarce less note. The Prince of Prussia on 
his way to the conference of the allied powers in 
London, was entertained by the Mayor of Rheims, 
and for the first time tasted the wine, since called 
Champagne. He was so much pleased with it that 
he sent some of his gardeners to Rheims to learn the 
manufacture. They established vineyards, improved 
the culture of the grape, and started the champagne 
business. Their descendants are still the leading 
growers. 

But Rheims must not be thought an Eden; like 
most continental cities, it has its few fine squares, 
while other parts are miserable and dirty enough, 
suggestive of a boy who washes only his face, while 
the dirt line commences immediately below the chin; 
thus, the more unimportant streets are without side- 
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walks ; the barn-like houses with their straight blank 
walls, looking as if they might have spontaneously 
thrust themselves up ,through the streets, fungus- 
fashion, rather than been built; while the large, un- 
even cobble stones, extending the entire width of the 
streets, impress ‘bie stranger with the idea that 
they might have been ‘put there as a substitute for 
peas in the shoes, for tlie iaienitiiedale of pedes- 
trians who may be anxious td do penance; while the 
gutters in the middle of the streets, to which each 
side inclines, reek with an odor sufficiently strong 
to complete any work of supererogation. But never 
mind the streets; here is the old cathedral with its 
two lofty towers. This fine old gothic structure was 
erected in the thirteenth century, and is said to be 
one of the finest of its age. It is certainly a pile of 
architecture and carving worth seeing ; its paintings, 
its tapestries, its relics, are subjects of intense inter- 

t.: The writer had the good fortune to visit the 
cathedral in company with the professor of history 
of the Lysée, or public school; and almost every ob- 
ject that met the eye, was made the subject of some 
interesting anecdote. The reader may form an idea of 
the interesting associations connected’ with Rheims, 
from the fact that they date from A. D. 496, when 
Clovis was there baptized after his victory over the 
Germans, in the battle of Polbiac, (now called Zul- 
pich), to the time of Bonaparte; and within its 
walls were consecrated all the French princes during 
eight centuries. The most elaborate part of the cathe- 
dral is the chapel of the Virgin Mary, situated immedi- 
ately behind the altar, and decorated in the most 
costly style. Such a gem could not be passed unno- 
ticed, although the professor paid no attention to it, 
but by this time a priest had joined the party. He 
seemed a most genial, gentlemanly fellow, and freely 
explained all the surroundings, speaking, however, 
with extra reverence of the holy chapel, while he 
devoutly knelt and, crossing himself, muttered a 
prayer as he unlocked the gilded lattice gate. The 
fumes of incense, the gorgeous altar, the massive 
candlesticks, are too common in all catholic churches 
to need comment; nevertheless, nothing escaped the 


priest’s eulogy. “ But what is that lamp for?” “It} 


is kept constantly burning in memory of the blessed 
Virgin ; that massive chain by which it is suspended 
from the dome, is of pure gold and forty feet long; 
the vase attached to the lamp contains a drop of the 
Virgin’s milk.” Shade3 of Munchausen! this beats 
St. Patrick and the toads! The writer looked at 
the priest, and the priest at the writer. After a short 
and ominous silence, the priest, in answer to our in- 
terrogatory smile, kindly explained that he did not 
expect visitors to believe this statement, but the igno- 
rant people of that neighborhood were so supersti- 
tious, that such illusions were absolutely necessary 
to keep up their religious enthusiasm; in fact, they 
would have them. 

An equally interesting structure is the “ Porte de 
Mars,” a triumphal arch built by the Romans in 
honor of Cesar and still kept in good repair. What 
is there about such old associations that so trans- 
fixes the traveler with interest? The writer gazed 
in solemn silence until the professor, pointing 
out first one object of notice and then another with 
an eagerness and zest becoming a French antiqua- 
ry, provoked something more than a smile by re- 
marking, while he rubbed his hands with delight, 
“ There’s no virgin’s milk about that!” 

The church of St. Remy also possesses many at- 
tractions. It was erected by the Benedictine monks 
and dedicated to the Saint of Music, whose name it 
bears, and whose body is there kept in a coffin of 
solid silver. A musical festival is yearly held in this 
church, at which many of the best artists in Europe 
perform. At such times the coffin is placed in the 
middle of the church, and if it is possible for a dead 
nun to enjoy music, why then, St. Remy has an op- 
portunity to enjoy the best Europe can produce. 

So much for Rheims in her working-suit ; but at 
the time here referred to she was dressed in holiday 
attire; her very hest appearances were put on to 
greet the Emperor. The dirty streets had been 
newly swept, the rough cobble-stones covered sey- 
eral inches deep with fine sand, triumphal arches of 
evergreens, banners, flags and garlands met the eye 
at every turn. Loud!y pealed the bell of the old 





Cathedral ; 


loudly answered St. Remy; shouted | 


“Nt8y what is the cause of all this? The climaté 


every one, “ Vive  Empereur !” , Each Frenclithan'! ts mild and pleasant; the soil is free from stone, and 


called his loudest; the Mayor aildressetl ‘Napuleon 
in the most loving terms; Napolevin ‘replied most 
graciously ; the union of monarch and people was 
all that could be desired ;—or is French enthusiasm 
as superficial as her fashions ? 

The writer dined that evening with an old friend 
who was a prominent citizen, and after all the guests 
had retired, venturing to make some remarks upon 
the events of the day, the host anxiously placed his 
forefinger upon his lips with the exclamation, “ Walls 
have ears,” and explained in a whisper that although 
he had been one of the foremost in getting up the 
reception, he did so only because he had been 
marked as hostile to the Emperor. He had been once 
imprisoned by him; and it was dangerous to talk, 
for at the bare mention of Napoleon’s name, a dozen 
ears would be listening. He did not know that his 
most faithful servant was not a police spy looking 
for a chance to inform against him. Sitting one 
evening in the Café Courtois, the writer was sur- 
prised at hearing a man loud and reckless in his con- 
versation about Napoleon. He was a police spy 
trying to draw some unguarded person into a potiti- 
cal conversation, for the purpose of informing against 
him. The Mayor (secretly an enemy of Napoleon’s) 
happening to be present, was glad of an opportunity 
to make a show of loyalty to the Emperor, and at 
the same time to revenge himself upon one of his 
spies. He therefore arrested him, ignored his offi- 
cial character, and imprisoned him two months for 
uttering disloyal sentiments, taking care that he 
should have no opportunity of making his case 
known at head quarters until his term had expired. 
The post-office was also a most dangerous medium. 
No letter or paper passed without a rigid examina- 
tion; and if a friend or enemy should write any sus- 
picious matter, the recipient of such matter was 
sure also to be the recipient of marked attention 
from the spy police and government officials. Can 
it be doubted that a sigh of relief escaped the writer 
as he once more trod the deck of a British steamer ? 
New York, Feb., 1867. A. E. 


THE SOUTH AGAIN: 
ITS HIGH LIFE AND LOW LIFE. 


NHE Editor asks, “ What has become of those 
Carolinians, who, when we knew them, rode in 

the best of northern buggies, barouches and coaches, 
and set their tables with china-ware?” Echo answers, 
“What has become of them?” The Carolinians may 
be here, but the nice horses and vehicles are not. I 
have asked an intelligent coiored man, who formerly 
belonged to the wealthiest family in the place, what 
had become of those good rigs spoken of by the ed- 
itor! And he says that the horses were all pressed 
into the army; all carriages that would possibly 
answer were used for ambulances, and the remainder 
for the past six years have been used so much to 
carry the families out of danger that they have fallen 
to pieces. As to the china-ware, he says they can- 
not afford the large dinners they used to, and have 
no use for the nice dishes, which remain month after 
month in the locked cupboard. Occasionally 
through open doors or windows one will catch a 
glimpse of costly furniture; but it is in strange keep- 
ing with unpainted houses, and dilapidated fences. 
One cannot help feeling pitiful to see a woman come 
out of a house in which the chairs are worth ten dol- 
lars apiece, and sit down on the bottom of a cart to 
which is attached an old mule that is driven with 
rope lines, and requires a strong arm and a stout 
hickory pole to belabor him sufficiently to raise a 
trot. But I have seen such things here. The mayor 
of the place, although he lives in a large house, rides 
in an old, shackling, one-horse wagon, and drives a 
poor horse with rope lines. Within fifteen minutes 
I have counted ten teams go past my window, all 
using rope lines, and no part of their harness would 
be thought fit to be used by. a northern farmer. The 
only exceptions:to this rule*that I have seen are the 
equipages of the doctors. This isa very sickly place, 
and the doctors are doing a thriving business, and 
ride in sulkies lately imported, and use real leather 
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yields bountifully ; and there is a good market to all 
parts of the world. I do not propose answering the 
above question. I am merely giving you a pen-pic- 
ture of facts, and you must draw your own conclu- 
sions as to Why the picture does not look better. 

There are stores in the place, yet I judge they 
hardly sell enough to pay for their firewood. Dur- 
ing a few weeks in December a considerable num- 
ber of bales of cotton were shipped ; but since Christ- 
mas the streets have been almost deserted. The prin- 
cipal articles bought here are corn-meal and pork. 
I question if one family in ten among the whites uses 
a hundred pounds of flour ina year. There isa 
large grist mill here but they grind nothing but corn. 
Iam told by trustworthy persons, that it is a rule 
among the whites to put up annually for family use, 
two hundred pounds of pork to the person. 

This picture of southern life is not yet complete ; 
for the picture of a white family is not a picture of a 
black one. In two things they are alike. They both 
live chiefly on pork and corn meal; and both draw 
their water from the same wells, by means of the 
old-fashioned sweep and pole, which lets some kind 
of a wooden vessel down into the water. But in 
nearly or quite all other respects they differ; and in 
some things the blacks differ for the better. The 
blacks are much the more industrious and enterpris- 
ing of the two. Their countenances look cheerful, 
and they seem to be enjoying lite. True they occa- 
sionally complain of the injustice of their employer 
in not faithfully paying them their due; but their 
hopefulness soon gets the mastery of their feelings, 
and their sadness turns to jokes and singing. They 
nearly all sing as soon as they can talk plain. So 
they present a more cheerful picture in the street 
than those whose skins are whiter. But many of 
them, owing to their former life, are greatly addicted 
to stealing. Hence bolts and bars and dogs are in 
much greater demand here in a small place than at 
the North. Their houses, inside and out, and their 
dishes, furniture and clothes all correspond, with this 
exception, that they are given to spending all their 
spare money for a Sunday rig, which is in singular 
contrast with their other surroundings. On that day 
you will see them flaunting out in clothes of the gay- 
est colors, and with a profusion of cheap jewelry 
stuck about their person that would do credit to the 
genuine Indian. Their “every-day clothes” are old 
cast-off garments of their former owners, or of sol- 
diers, and are too often ragged and filthy. They are 
not enough given to bodily cleanliness, and occssion- 
ally we have to send the children home from school 
to wash themselves. Their houses are in most cases 
miserable hovels, such as could only be endured in a 
warm Climate, and oftentimes are lighted only by the 
open door. Their cooking is done by the inevitable 
fire-place. The corn-meal is mixed with water and 
baked in an iron bake-kettle or “creeper,” over the 
coals. The pork is fried in the same, and the pota- 
toes are baked in the ashes. When they get up in 
the morning, the men take their teams, or axes, or 
hoes, as the case may be, and go to their work, re- 
turning about 9 A. M. to their breakfasts, or sometimes 
it is carried to them in the field or wood. Dinner at 
two, and supper just before going to bed. 


They are avery religious people, and excitable, 
and enjoy themselves best when at their devotions. 
At such times they can be heard for a long distance, 
and until far into the night, shouting and singing 
with a spirit if not with an understanding. Such is 
one phase of Southern life. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., Jan. 1867. 


THE LINSLEY CASE. 
THE SECOND SOBER THOUGHT. 
M*" will remember the shock of feeling 
that was excited in the country a few months 
ago by the report that Rev. Mr. Linsley, of Or- 
leans Co., N. Y., had whipped his little son to 
death. The unhappy father has lately been tried 


for the offence, convicted and sentenced to prison 


for a term of years. By the evidence produced on 
the trial, however, and by the statements of the de- 
fendant after conviction, the minds of those best ac- 
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quainted with Mr. Linsley seem to have been favora- 
ply affected toward him. Itis intimated in the Or- 
leans Republican that the punishment of imprison- 
ment is visited upon him rather as a concession to 
the opinions of the country at large, formed in a 
moment of passion, than as demanded by those who 
live in the locality where the affair took place, and 
whose duty it has been to calmly examine it with 
reference *to the intentions of the accused. Mr. 
Linsley’s statement, which we have read, appears to 
be a candid and conscientious recital of the circum- 
stances ef the case. The child refused to go to bed 
as usual, and the father reluctantly resorted to pun- 
ishment to enforce obedience, and after the issue was 
raised, felt it to be his duty to continue the effort till 
the child should yield. He did not succeed, and 
soon after he ceased the child died, more, we sus- 
pect, in consequence of the mental struggle necessary 
to uphold its obstinacy, than from any bodily injury 
inflicted upon it. The following paragraph of Mr. 
Linsley’s plea has a force that appeals to every char- 
itable mind : 

“ Asto the conviction: If I did not know that 
I was not angry, if I felt that from a hard, un- 
feeling temper toward my child, I recklessly 
hazarded his life or health; if I felt that I was 
determined to conquer him at all hazards, come 
life or death; I would suffer silently, and feel 
that I deserved to suffer. But if I was actuated 
by the highest motives of any man’s nature, in 
pain performing what I believed to be duty ; if 
it was the very love I felt for my child which 
caused that intense solicitude ; if I felt after I 
saw the resulf that I could have given my own 
life for my child, then you may judge how IJ 
felt in view of the sentence. The Judge says 
the majesty of the law must be sustained. I 
had always supposed that human criminal law 
must be founded upon the law of God and de- 
rived from it alone its force. Does God holda 
man responsible for anything more than willful 
wrong-doing in the present or in the past, or 
for a neglect to do right arising from a culpable 
indifference to the right, or a preference for the 
wrong ?” 

On the whole, while the treatment in this case 
cannot be approved, we must say that the error of 
the father was one of judgment rather than of mo- 
tive, and that, great as it was, it was less hurtful 
than the senseless howl that blind philoprogenitive- 
ness is ready to raise at any infraction of its worship. 
Obedience is a holy thing—the one grace of child 
hood—and we hope parents will not be deterred from 
exacting it by the unfortunate issue, and the conse- 


quent reproach, that has attended Mr. Linsley’s at- 
tempt. _ G. 


ITEMS MEDICAL. 
“STAMPING OUT THE CHOLERA.” 

During one of Prof. Elliot’s lectures on “ Hygiene,” 
at the Bellevue Medical College, he gave a short ac- 
count of the way in which the cholera was mastered 
on Blackwell’s Island during the past summer. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest warning, the 
cholera struck the Island like a thunderbolt. Hos- 
pital, Penitentiary, Alms House, Lunatic Asylum, 
all were attacked at once and with apparently over- 
whelming power and violence. A perfect panic of 
terror siezed the wretched inmates of the public 
buildings. Death stared them in the face and they 
yielded without the least resistance. The morning 
dead were soon counted by dozens, and for a few 
days death and destruction reigned supreme. The 
authorities stood aghast, but soon rallied their forces 
and commenced a counter attack. Prof. Hamilton, 
chairman of the Committee of Inspection, was sent 
for by the Commissioners to decide upon the best 
mode of checking the ravages of the disease. He an- 
nounced that if he were allowed full control he 
would stop the thing in thirty days. Permission be- 
ing given him, he immediately ordered that all the 
prisoners and patients that could be moved should 
be turned out into the open air. Tents were pro 
vided for such shelter as was necessary. The build. 
ings and grounds were then thoroughly disinfected 
and cleansed. Persons were stationed at the water- 
Closets, and if a patient came there twice, he or she 


was immediately sent to the Ciarrhea ward. By this 
energetic treatment the cholera was utterly stamped 
out on Blackwell’s Island in nine days. 


DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM. 

A case of death from the effects of chloroform 
occurred last week at Bellevue Hospital. The pa- 
tient was an Irish woman who had lost a portioti 
of her nose in a brawl. She was admitted to the 
Hospital Jan. 1st, and had since undergone several 
vperations by Dr. F. H. Hamilton for thé purpose of 
making a new nose from the integument of the fore- 
head. On Monday, the 4th inst., she was brought 
before the medical class in the amphitheater of the 
Hospital for the purpose of completing the operation. 
Chloroform and ether were used for producing insen- 
sibility. As Dr. H. was about to commence operating 
he discovered that the patient had stopped breathing, 
Immediate and vigorous measures for resuscitation 
were resorted to, but without success. After trying 
every thing that could be thought of for nearly an 
hour, Dr. H. announced that “ the case no longer pre- 
sented a possible ground for hope.” An autopsy failed 
to reveal any lesion capable of causing death. Dr. H. 
and his assistants were wholly exonerated from blame 
by the coroner’s jury, it having been shown that all 
the customary precautions were used in the adminis- 
tration of the chloroform. 

This powerful agent is now disused by some of the 
most prominent surgeons of New York, who denounce 
it as an unsafe anesthetic. The fatal termination of 
the affair above mentioned will undoubtedly hasten 
the rejection of chloroform from general use as an 
anesthetic agent. G. E. C. 


PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

Patient.—* Doctor, can’t you give me something to 
purify my blood? I a:a sure it is very much out of 
order, for I find that Lam running down in health 
generally.” 

Doctor.—* What makes you think your blood is 
impure ?” 

P.— Because the least scratch I get seems to fes- 
ter and cause asore. A year agoa cut or a bruise 
would heal immediately ; now it takes several weeks, 
and sometimes gives me a great deal of trouble. 
Then, besides, my lungs are getting weak, and——” 

D.—To you spend as much time out of doors 
now as you did formerly ?” 

P.—*O,no! I find I have to take care of myself. 
I can’t romp round now in all sorts of weather as I 
used to. I am sure to catch cold,and then have to 
go to bed or sit around the fire.” 

D.—* Is your appetite good?” 

P—‘O dear, no. Things don’t taste as well now 
as they did. And then, as to appetite, it’s up and 
down—no regularity about it. I sometimes go a 
week without eating my meals regularly like other 
tolks.” 

D.—* What do you think about now-a-days?” 

P.—* Think about? Well, I hardly know, unless 
it is about myself and what ails me. But the truth 
is, [don’t think much in a cornected way on any 
subject.” 

D.—“ Have you taken any medicine since your 
health began to fail ?” 

P.—* Yes, I have taken some.” 

D.—* What was it ?” 

P—‘ I tried a few bottles of ‘A *s Pectoral, 
then ‘——’s Sarsaparilla.’ Finding that these did not 
do much good, I tried ‘——’s Life Rejuvina——.” 

D.—* That will do. You are quite right in con- 
cluding that your blood, or more properly your 
blood mill, is out of order.” 

P— ‘My blood mill? What do you mean by 
that ?” 

D.—“I mean your digestive apparatus, or what 
medical men call ‘chylopoietic viscera.’ I believe 
you told me you were subject to fits of indigestion ?” 

P—* Yes, [have been troubled with dyspepsia 
for some time, also wind in my stomach and a 
sour——” 

D.—* Never mind the details. It is very evident 
that your blood-making machinery is very much out 
of fix, and, of course, the result is that a very poor 
article is produced, causing general disturbance of 











the system. The brain being only half nourished, is 








incapable of supplying nerve force to the various 
parts of the body. The heart and lungs act slug. 
gishly, the skin, with its vast system of tubes and 
ducts, is inactive, the bowels are torpid; everything 
seems to be coming to a dead stop, all because thé 
blood is out of order, or impure.” 

P.— The very thing, and I want you to give me 
something to purify it.” ; 

D.— You can’t purify your blood by pouring 
cherry pectoral, sarsaparilla, or any such Stuff into it: 
That would be like trying to clean a muddy rivé# by 
opening into it a city sewer! The blood is not 4 
fixed and unchanging fluid. Its constituent elements 
are constantly varying and changing. A quantity 
of material, equal in bulk to the whole amount of 
blood in the body, passes every twenty-four hours 
from the absorbents to the general circulation. Do 
you suppose that you can purify this changing and 
ever-varying mass with a pint bottle of dirty quack 
medicine, while the source of the evil remains un- 
touched? No, indeed! You must go to the root of 
the matter and purify, or vivify, the blood-making 
system. Get your stomach and bowels into a state 
of strong, healthy action, and you won’t be troubled 
with impure blood.” 

P.—*‘ Well, I have been trying to get my stomach 
right. I eat Graham ee 

D.—‘* Bah! That isn’t what you want. If you 
follow Graham's notions about diet and health gen- 
erally, you will soon find yourself in a hell of dys- 
pepsia and hypo. I always lose my patience when- 
ever I hear the name of Graham bread ; not that the 
bread itself is injurious, but the idea of swallowing 
old Graham at every meal is too much for me. I 
verily believe that man will have an awful amount 
of dyspepsia to settle for when his day of reckoning 
comes. Paul was right, ufter all, when he said: 
‘He that doubteth is damned if he eat.’ You go 
on eating after Graham’s style and precepts, and you 
will swallow damnation at every bite.” 

P.—* Well, Doctor, don’t get mad. 
you advise me to do?” 

D— ‘Do? Stop dieting at once, and give what 
Graham bread you have left on hand to the pigs, 
Remember that, although it is vitally important that 
the stomach and blood-making apparatus should be 
brought into a state of vigorous health and activity, 
it is not man’s chief business to be a mere slave to 
his health. In fact, you never will get your stomach 
to working well as long as you do nothing but think 
about it, wondering if this, that, or the other thing 
is or is not going to cause trouble. Take hold, now, 
and help fight disease and death right here in its 
stronghold. Here, in the center of the body where 
the blood is made, is the great point of attack by the 
devil and all his hosts. The great epidemics and 
plagues attack this point. Cholera, yellow fever and 
consumption all commence the assault at this vital 
center. If they get a foothold here, the rest of the 
body is soon destroyed.” 

P.—‘ Why, I thought that consumption was a dis- 
ease of the lungs.” 

D.— It was so considered and treated until quite 
recently. But now it is known to be a diseased con- 
dition of nutrition caused by some derangement of 
digestion and assimilation. The diseased condition 
of the lungs is only one symptom. Now, instead of 
treating the lungs directly by medicated vapors and 
terebinthinate troches, the consumptive patient is 
sent out of doors to breathe fresh air, sent into the 
woods to hunt and fish and to sleep on the ground. 
By this treatment—activity and oxygen—his diges- 
tion is soon restored to healthy action and the pul. 
monary symptoms disappear. My special advice to 
you is to eat whatever is set before you (except Gra- 
ham bread), and plenty of it. . Breathe well, long and 
deep. Spend considerable of your time out of doors 
every day. You will find croquet is better than 
quinia. Occupy your mind on some study or work 
—unything, in fact, except your stomach and diet. 
But after all, I think we shall have to come back to 
Christ's words to the Jews: ‘ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood ye have no~ 
life in you.’” M. E. D. 





What would 


Why is a dyspeptic like a reprieved criminal? 
Because he can’t di-gest yet. 
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“A HAPPY LITTLE WRETCH!” 

The author of “The Holy Land,” going to 
Palestine on “Il Vapore, an Austrian boat 
with a Ragusan captain, a Smyrniote crew, and 
an Italian name,” found himself, as we may 
judge, in company with a motley group of trav- 
elers. One of these, a “fat young ‘Turk, 
dressed in a white turban, a yellow cloak, and 
a scarlet band,” is preserved for us like some 
unlucky beetle which is first drowned in alcohol 
and then impaled on a pin for show. The sight 
of him gives one a vivid idea of what marriage 
is in the East: 

Hassan (if his name be Hassan), a Cairene 
trader, suddenly puffed out with cotton, finding 
himself rich in paras and high in flesh, has been 
to Galata, where rosy cheeks and brilliant eyes 
may still be bought by true believers from the 
Italian merchants; and in that suburb of the splen- 
did city, he has purchased comfort for his age in 
the shape of four plump wives. The rewards of 
virtue and a good crop are penned amidships, in 
a cabin of four berths, under lock and key, while 
Hassan reclines on his bit of red carpet at their 
prision door. Night and day he there holds 
watch and ward. ‘To be sure that none of the 
crew shall see his hareem, he waits on them 
himself; like a slave he fetches them bread and 
fruit; prepares and lights their pipes; fills and 
removes the water-jars; and, afler his long and 
earnest evening prayer, lies down on his mat 
across the opening of their berths. It is pleas- 
ant to watch the white turban bobbing in among 
its beauties, and on the sound of a Frank fovot- 
fall, to see its pursy little owner slamming the 
door and twisting the hasp on his gazelles. 

This happy man has paid for a berth of his 
own, opening on that state-room in which lemons 
and hot-water are produced about the time of 
rest: but the lightness of his charge sits heavy 
on his soul; and when night comes down upon 
him, and sleep ought to close his lids he has to 
mount guard over his fair mischief; distrusting 
that holy verse of the Koran which tells him 
that when the sun has gone down into the sea 

All is peace until the breaking of the morn. 

In spite of much flesh, and of the good spirits 
which should attend ou flesh, he seems haunted by 
the dread lest four such darlings, all young, all 
fat, all new to the world and its ways, must, fall 
into peril, even behind bolts and bars. Happy 
little wretch! He has spent many piastres on 
the desires of his heart; on that which is the 
desire of every Oriental heart; yet he dares not 
sleep. Munching apples all day, smoking jebile 
alP night, he frets and pines; his shadow falls 
less and less; and it is an open question with 
the crew how long he may live to enjoy the con- 
solations he has bought. At present his share 
of the world seems hard to bear. 


ABOUT EVERGREENS. 


E  eromcae anything green is charming in 
winter. This is especially true of ever- 
green trees. After the severe frosts of autumn 
have done their work of dismantling the forests 
and changing all nature from its velvety green 
to a dusky brown, and winter in all its rigor is 
upon us; then it is that the evergreens appear 
most conspicuous, standing forth in their beauty 
and glory. In traveling about the country and 
noticing the naked appearance of many dwell- 
ings, surrounded by scarcely 2 tree or a shrub 
of any kind to relieve their loneliness, we are led 
to wonder how the occupants can endure such a 
state of things, when a few trees of different 
kinds would, especially if evergreen, add so 
much to the cheerfulness of a place, by afford- 
ing a delightful shade in summer, and robbing 
the winter months of much of their dreariness. 
This deficiency of trees and shrubbery around 





our farm-houses may be the result of a lack of 
taste in some instances, and in others, the want 
of experience in handling the evergreen. Some 
people have the idea that the spruces of all kinds 
are very difficult to transplant, so as to make them 
live. This is not the case if the operation is 
performed at the right time. If the trees have 
been well treated in the nursery, they may be 
transplanted at the same time as deciduous 
trees; but the safest and best time to transplant 
evergreens is late in the spring, when the sap is 
in circulation, and the tree has started to grow. 
If done well at this time there can scarcely be a 
failure. It is, however, more difficult to re- 
move spruces from the forests, for the reason 
that not having been previously transplanted 
they consequently have comparatively few fi- 
brous roots, and when taken from a thicket and 
set in open ground, they are more liable to dry 
up and die before new roots can be formed tu 
supply the moisture lost by evaporation. Still, 
this liability should not deter any one from 
planting a few evergreens around his dwelling, 
even if he finds it necessary to go to the forests 
to procure them. Notwithstanding the country 
is greatly deficient in the matter of tree plant- 
ing, yet there is a growing interest in it, and 
there are many situations that have been liter- 
ally changed into a paradise by the liberal use 
of trees and shrubbery. 

There isa great variety of the class of trees 
called evergreens that are undoubtedly worthy 
of note, but we will mention only a few well- 
known and hardy sorts that succeed well 
everywhere, grow rapidly, and make beautiful 
trees, viz., Norway spruce, Scotch pine, hem- 
lock, white-cedar, balsam fir, and white pine. 
These six varieties form the bulk of all the ev- 
er-greens planted in this country. Some of 
these are not only beautiful when grown singly, 
or forming groups, but are also beautiful as well 
as useful in forming hedges, screens and wind- 
breakers. For such purposes the hemlock, 
arbor vite and Norway spruce are the best. 
Hedges made of evergreens are not necessarily 
expensive. Plants from two to three feet in 
hight can be purchased for from six to ten dol- 
lars a hundred, and perhaps for less in larger 
quantities; and if set at a distance of two or 
three feet apart in the row, will ina few years 
form a compact hedge that will be found useful 
as well as ornamental. 


H. T. 


THE POETRY OF WORDS. 

In Trench’s “Study of Words” we find the 
following history of the New Testament word 
“ tribulation :” 

Popular language is full of poetry, of words 
used in an imaginative sense, of things called— 
and not merely in transient moments of high 
passion, and in the transfer which at such mo- 
ments finds place of the image to the thing 
imaged, but permanently—-by names having 
inmediate reference not to what they are, but 
to what they are like. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by the word 
“tribulation.” We all know in a general way 
that this word, which occurs not seldom in 
Scripture, and in the Liturgy, means affliction, 
sorrow, anguish ; but it is quite worth our while 
to know ow it mans this, and to question the 
word a little closer. It is derived from the 
Latin “tribulum,” which was the threshing 
instrument or roller, whereby the Roman hus- 
bandmen separated the corn from the husks; 
and “tribulatio” in its primary significance was 
the act of this separation. But some Latin 





writer of the Christian Church appropriated 
the word and image for the setting forth of a 
higher truth ; and sorrow, distress, and adversit y 
being the appointed meas for the separating 
in men of whatever in them was light, trivial, 
and poor from the solid and the true, their chaff 
from their wheat, therefore he called these sor. 
rows and trials “ tribulations,” threshings, that 
is, of the inner spiritual man, without which 
there could be no fitting him for the heavenly 
garner. Now, in proof of my assertion that a 
single word is often a concentrated poem, a 
little grain of pure gold capabie of being beaten 
out into a broad extent of gold-leaf, I will quote, 
in reference to this very word “tribulation,” 
a graceful composition by George Wither, an 
early English poet, which you will at once per- 
ceive is all wrapped up in this word, being from 
first to last only the expanding of the image 
and thought which this word has implicitly 
given; these are his lines: 

“ Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 

Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 

So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 

Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 

That value which in threshing they may get. 

For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections, 

Have threshed out of us our vain affections ; 

Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 

Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 

Until from us the straw of worldly treusures, 

Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 

Yea, till His flail upon us He doth Jay, 

To thresh the husks of this our flesh away, 

And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more, 

Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire : 

But then we shall: and that is my desire.” 


This deeper religious use of the word “ tribu- 
lation” was unknown to classical, that, is, to 
heathen, antiquity, and belongs exclusively to 
the Christian writers: and the fact that the 
same deepening and elevating of the use of 
words recurs in a multitude of other, and 
many of them far more signal, instances, is one 
well deserving to be fullowed up. Nothing, I 
am persuaded, would more strongly bring 
before us what a new power Christianity was 
in the world than, to compare the meaning which 
so many words possessed and the deeper mean- 
ing which they obtained so soon as they were 
assumed by it as the vehicles of its life, the new 
thought and feeling enlarging, purifying, and 
ennobling the very words which they employed. 


THE PRESERVATION OF FRUITS. 


[ The following from the Springfield Republican, 
calls attention to a subject of very great importance 
to all truit-growers.] 

Fortunate were the score of persons who at- 
tended the fruit meeting in the police court 
room, last Saturday afternoon. Mayor Briggs 
presided, and by invitation of Senator Alexan- 
der, two gentlemen from Boston were present, 
Messers. John Rankin and Charles T. Smith, 
who are interested in the new fruit-house in- 
vention, and took pains to explain its principles 
and processes. It seemed that B. M. Nyce, an 
ex-clergyman of Cleveland, O., is the inventor 
and patentee of a sort of ice-house capable of 
preserving fruits and other table delicacies far 
beyond their ordinary season. He starts with the 
idea that moisture, heat and light are the chief 
agents of ripening and destruction, and by with- 
drawing these, the fruits are put to sleep, or 
made to rest from decay, till such time as they 
are wanted. To accomplish this he begins his 
building with a half inch thickness of tar and 
pitch over the ground and foundation walls to 
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prevent the uprising of moisture. The bottom 
and sides are then lined with chip shavings, 
chaff, cut straw, or other dry, porous, non-con- 
ducting substances three and a half feet thick. 
The doors are also carefully wadded and tightly 
fitted to their frames. 

Coldness is introduced by having a substan- 
tial'ice house overhead, the ice floor being of 
tight, galvanized iron. The internal structure of 
the fruit house is a narrow hall with fruit cells 
on either side. These cells are air tight and made 
of sheet iron thickly painted at the edges. The 
object. of cells is to prevent a too large exposure 
of fruit at once, and to keep the different kinds 
from flavoring each other. Waste bittern, the 
refuse of salt works, or chloride of calcium, is 
spread on every part of the floor of the pre- 
serving rooms to absorb moisture and rot. The 
fruit is kept in loose barrels, or open bins raised 
a few inches from the floor. An even temper- 
ature of 34 degrees has been found to be the 
best for all purposes. Grapes will stand 26 
and lemons 32 degrees. By evenness the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the skins and tissues 
of the fruits are prevented, and hence decay ar- 
rested. 

The ripening of fruit cannot even by this pro- 
cess be totally prevented, for if it could, fruit 
might be kept indefinitely. Apples have, how- 
ever, been kept till the following May, with only 
one or two per cent loss. Bartlett pears can be 
kept till January, for six bushels were lately 
sent from Boston to New York, and sold for $20 
a bushel. The Parker House in Boston was 
supplied with both grapes and pears from a 
western fruit-house in June last. Peaches have 
been kept in them three to four weeks, straw- 
berries six weeks, milk twelve weeks, &c. Mr. 
Rankin said he ate a russet apple that had been 
kept two years in Pern, Ind., and last year that 
he ate a peach on the 29th of November, that 
was picked on the 29th of August. 

New uses for these houses are continually 
arising, and the same room may sometimes be 
used several times in a year. Potatoes, grain, 
lager bier, oysters, butter, eggs, oranges, lemons 
and game are some of the articles now stored 
at the west. The sweet potatoe is almost the 


only thing that as yet refuses to yield to com- 
mon laws, but Prof. Nyce is experimenting 
with it, and expects to conquer. ‘These fruit- 
houses have been known several years at the 
west, but are comparatively new in New Eng- 
land. Mr. E.S. Converse, of Malden, built a 
house last year at an expense of about $1500, 
with a capacity for 800 bushels of fruit. A 
house is now being built at Cambridge, with a 
capacity for 18,000 bushels. ne is also being 
built at Providence, and Worcester has just de- 
cided to try another. The necessary cost of a 
fruit house is $1 a bushel for all over 6000 
bushels. A $500 house will store about 200 
bushels. It is desirable to have these fruit 


houses near a pond or hydrant for the conven- 
lence of ice, 





CONUNDRUMS. 

(A writer in the Galary has an amusing chapter on 
conundrums; from it we cut a paragraph or two 
showing how easy it is to make those things :] 

You will find in your spelling-book a list of 
Words ending with ship. Every one of them is 
capable of a conundrum after the following style : 

hat ship would be freighted with knowledge ? 
Scholarship. ‘Take all the technical words used 
on shipboard (if you have a complete spelling 
book you will find them in one list), and every 
one of those words is capable of one or more 





conundrums. How easy it is! 
who marries twice like a ship? 
asecond mate. When inay a ship be said to be 
in love? Notice how many answers may be 
said to this; When she wants a mate ( there it 
is again); when she wants to be manned; when 
she is struck aback by a heavy swell; when the 
carpenter re-guards her; whenshe makes much 
uf fast sailors; when she’s tender to a man of 
war; when she is a ship of great size (sighs) ; 
when she hugs the wind; when she runs down 
for a smack; when she is after a consort; when 
she is attached to a buoy. Let me begin at the 
beginning and illustrate some methods of con- 
structing conundrums. The student should be- 
gin at the alphabet. The best letter ist. For 
instance: Why is the letter s like dinner? 
Perhaps you give it up. The triumphant stu- 
dent answers, Because it comes before t. Here 
is One more ingenious, on account of its associa- 
tions: Why is China called the celestial? Be- 
cause a little (t) makes an immortal life out of 
an immoral one. The practical hand can make 
those at the rate of one in thirteen seconds.— 
Thus: Why is aa strong letter? Because it is 
always in health. If the alphabet were alive 
why would you find it difficult to kili? Because 
you could not put b out of being. Why isca 
fortunate letter? Because it is always in luck. 
You will perceive that the whole alphabet can 
be used in the last fourm. 

If you look in the dictionary you will find 
about a hundred words beginning with the 
syllable “ten,” all of which you can turn into 
conundrums as fast as you can talk. There are 
any number of puzzles to be made on the princi- 
ple used by Artemus Ward of putting the figure 
4 for the words “for.” That is not nearly as in- 
genious as the children’s method of spelling po- 
tatoes—put one 0, put two os, put three os, put 
four os, put five os, put six os, put seven os, 
put eight os. But to illustrate: What day in 
the year is an injunction to go forward? March 
4th. Why is wealth like a problem in figures? 
Because it is something to sigh for (cipher.) 


Why is a man 
Because he has 


GLASS FROM NATIVE ORE. 


On the 27th of February, 1866, a patent was 
issued through the Scientific American Agency 
to Richard Washburn, of Monsey, N. Y., for 
the manufacture of glass from the native ore. 
This ore, which is really pure glass, or silicate 
of iron, in a crystallized and hence opaque con- 
dition, exists in abundance in many parts of the 
world, as in the columnar basaltic rock of the 
Palisades of the Hudson, of St. Helena, and of 
the famous “ Giant’s Causeway.” But all efforts 
to utilize it for the manufacture of glass had 
proved singularly unsuccessful until the inven- 
tion we have referred to. Messrs. Chance, Son 
& Co., the celebrated manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham, who export great quantities of plate 
glass to this country, are reported to have ex- 
pended not less than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, some years ago, for this purpose. It is 
gratifying to be able to add this important 
source of wealth to the list of those opened to 
mankind by American inventive genius, and to 
record the fact that the Newburgh (N. Y.) Glass 
Manufacturing Company, organized to work the 
ore of that vicinity under this patent, are alrea- 
dy successfully turning out quantities of glass- 
ware with the two peculiarities of unequalled 
toughness and unapproachable cheapness. The 
artificial glass hitherto produced, requiring some 
thirty per cent. of soda or other oxides as a 
base, consuming much fuel, and losing much 
dross, evidently could never be cheapened suffi- 
ciently for many of the uses for which it is very 
desirable. The simplicity of this manufacture 
direct from the native article, the abundance 
and accessibility of the material, and the extra- 
ordinary tenacity of the product—common 
quart bottles of the Newburgh manufacture may 
be freely used in driving nails into solid timber 
without risk to their contents—must eyentually 
extend existing applications of glass in a bene- 
ficent degree, and bring it into many uses from 


which it has hitherto been excluded. The native 
glass in this region, and in fact generally, being 
the silicate of iron, has a dark color, and it is yet 
to be seen how far it can be whitened by modi- 
fication of the base and admixture of other 
bases, so as to become aveilable for the finer 
purposes. That common window-glass may be 
produced at a great reduction of cost, seems 
not to admit of doubt, and this alone involves 
great improvement in the structure of houses, 
in common horticulture, and in many other re- 
spects which will occur to the reader. 
—Sci. Am. 





Sutpuvric Acip 1s Vineear.—Several state- 
ments are contained in books which treat of 
adulterations, respecting the detection of sul- 
phuric acid in vinegar. Thus, it is said :— 

First. Ifa pen be charged with vinegar con- 
taining sulphuric acid, and words written with 
it, when dried before the fire they turn black. 

Second. When such vinegar is dropped on pa- 
per, the- spots also become black when dried. 

Third. That toward the conclusion of the 
evaporation of a portion of vinegar containing 
sulphuric acid, dense fumes of sulphurous acid 
will be evolved, and the residuum charred. 

Fourth. If a drop of the vinegar be allowed 
to fall into a hot solution of cane sugar, an in- 
tense black spot will instantly appear, resulting 
from the carbonization of the sugar. 

Fifth. That starch or dextrine, being boiled 
in vinegar containing sulphuric acid, will «be 
converted into glucose, or grape sugar. 

—Hassall’s Adulterations in Food. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Alabama House of Representatives, has 
passed a bill to establish a public-school system, ap- 
plicable to blacks and whites alike, except that the 
schools of the two classes are to be kept separate. 

A TrrevuneE dispatch from Lawrence, Kansas, 
states that salt water of great strength has been 
reached within the limits of that city, at a depth of 
75 feet, and that much excitement over the matter 
exists there. o 


Tue House of Representatives of Tennessee, on 
Thursday last, passed a bill providing for negro suf- 
frage in that State. By the friends of impartial suf- 
frage, this is regarded as an important victory. 


OF THE Fenrans made prisoners in Canada, ac- 
counts say, 22 have been convicted, 20 acquitted, 49 
dismissed for want of sufficient evidence,13 discharged 
on bail, and 3 are awaiting trial. Seven of those con- 
victed, including Col. Robert Lynch and Father Mc 
Mahon, have been sent to the penitentiary at Kings- 
ton and put tu hard work in the foundry. 

OF SrePHENS, the Fenian Head Centre, lately 
said to have been staying in Brooklyn, N. Y., The 
Nation of the 7th inst. says: “ We believe that the 
truth as to his whereabouts is, that he isnow at sea in 
asteamship of the French line between New York 
and Havre, having been escorted down the harbor 
about a week since by a party of friends who accom- 
panied him from Brooklyn, and who returned to this 
city in the pilot-boat when the steamer’s voyage was 
fuirly commenced. The ways of Fenianism are past 
finding out, and we attempt no explanation of the 
fact that the accompanying friendly party was in 
part composed of persons instrumental in the depo- 
sition of the C. O. I. R.” 


FOREIGN. 

Tue winter in England has been exceedingly cold. 
It is stated that so long a season of severe frost had 
been unknown there for many years. In conse- 
quence of this, and of the poor harvest of the last 
year, much distress and misery exist among the poor. 
The Bishop of London, and a committee, sit daily in 
Regent street, London, to receive and distribute char- 
ity. In France, numerous accidents have occurred in 
consequence of the severe weather. Paris has been 
literally snowed up for the first time in twenty years. 

A tats Cable dispatch announces that the Ital- 
ian National Parliament has abolished capital punish- 
ment throughout the Kingdom of Italy. 











Tue special correspondent of the ¥. ¥. Tribune, 
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writing from Constantinople, says: The Cretan re- 
bellion is as active as ever; the losses of the Turks 
and Egyptians there have amounted to some 20- 
000 men, and trustworthy private advices say that 
the rebellion is stronger and the Turks weaker than 
three months ago. In Thessaly and Epirus, it is 
added, the revolution has already advanced too far 
to be repressed without bloodshed, or to be aban- 
doned by the Greeks. 

LATE accounts from Mexico state that the chief- 
tains who were believed to favor the claims of 
Gen. Ortega in opposition to President Juarez, have 
declared their adhesion to the government of Juarez. 
Ortega himself, who was lately taken prisoner by 
those acting under the authority of Juarez, is to be 
tried by a court-martial at San Luis. Maximilian, in 
accordance it is said with the advice of his ministers 
and counselors, has decided not to abdicate his em- 
perorship, and has announceé that he wil] remain in 
Mexico. The Liberals, however, appear confident 
that after the French forces are all withdrawn, the 
Imperial Government in Mexico will be short-lived. 





Bas SPECIAL NOTICE wy 
FFERING our paper on free terms, we 
have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 

ers; and in order that they may be served with- 

out needless cost, it is necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
. our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLaR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLAR is of no use 
to the persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 

CIRCULAR without pay, extends only to the 

close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcuLAR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 14th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those who 
have since the first of January sent for the 
continuance of the paper, are excepted from 
the above notification. Our subscribers may 
rest assured that we are hearty in offering 
the CrrcuLar freely as heretofore, and that 
the discrimination used in the present notice 
is only such as seems to be necessary to pro- 
tect us from needless expense. 


“ Our streets,” says the Natchitoches, La., Times, 
“ have been filled with freedmen, some to spend the 
holidays and others to make settlements with their 
employers, and as usual there was much dispute. 
An old sage attracted our attention He was asked 
by another sable friend how much he made the last 
year. He replied:‘ Nuffin. I worked for de seventh 
and de boss only made a fifth ; darefore I got nuffin.’ ” 


Mollie Trussell, who killed her paramour, George 
Trussell, at Chicago, last summer, and was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment, has been pat- 
doned by Gov. Oglesby after an imprisonment of 
one month. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sometimes persons write to us that they cannot 
ask for the paper, but intimate a willingness to have 
it sent to them if ee choose to do so. This is put- 
ting rather too fine a point on our free terms. If del- 
icacy forbids persons to ask for the CrrcuLAR when 
it is offered freely, it also forbids us to send it where 
it is not asked for. 
E. B., Wis.—“ Can the Community dress-pattern 
be furnished to those who, wishing to adopt the short 


dress, will send on the hight and size of the person for 
whom the garment is intended.” 


Yes: But of course we could not expect to send 
a pattern that would serve to make a perfect fitting 
dress; some feminine taste and skill would still be 
required. 


T. C., Ohio.—Our not sending you the CrrcuLaR 
in exchange, was an oversight. 


Every Saturpay.—In addition to the Serials, by 
Miss Thackeray, Henry Kingsley and Edmund Yates, 
this popular Weekly has numerous short, pithy arti- 
cles on European political and social topics, which 
are of interest to all intelligent Americans. It also 
gives every week one or more poems by Swinburne, 
Buchanan, Jean Ingelow, or some other of the rising 
poets of England; frequently it is enriched by 
translation of some instructive or interesting sketch 
from French and German periodicals. In fact, it 
contains weekly a miscellany of what is best and— 
to American readers—most attractive in Foreign 
current Literature. It is published by Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston. 


What is the difference between going to quench 
your thirst and going to drown your wife? In one 
case you go to water in the pitcher, and in the other 
you go to pitch-her in the water. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 
VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAr wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they¢are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 


ITs 





unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know in a 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con 
sists of. over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 





Business aanouncements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrate, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great varicty of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application, 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
acd Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canny, 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We chasge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
ca: e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our cpportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 


Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 


any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES F 
Of the CincuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac 
count of her death, Home-Tatks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Tand Il of the New Series. Pree, $1,50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FatTH; an octave 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sit 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Ve- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tur Trapprr’s Gung; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. Svo. Price 75 cts. 





(The above works are for sale at this office.] 














